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Generations mingle at McGovern’s caucus 
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‘A singleness of purpose pervaded’ 


February 17, 1971. . 


BY LUIS DE LA CRUZ 
Production Editor 


Like numerous Other school 
districts throughout the United 
States, the Pajaro Valley is facing 
a dilemma: how to provide a 
conplete educational program of 
the highest quality, in the face 
of present rising costs, increased 
student enrollment and inade- 
quate and unpredictable financ- 
ing. 
One of the greatest finan- 
cial problems has been the fai- 
lure of the passage of bond 
issues and tax measures for six 
years. For example: Watsonville 
High School has facilities to han- 


$3,000,000 
raise $2.86 to 
$3.60 
$3,466,000 
$2.86 to $3.59 
$6,200,735 
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$2.86 to $3.57 


History of school bond and tax failures in Watsonville. 


dle approximately 1800 students 
but at this point it has increased 
to 3200, which is 1400 students 
over its capacity. 

The school was forced into 
a ten-period schedule. Such is 
the problem with the other 
schools. 

School the year-round seems 
to be the answer to Watson- 
ville’s Pajaro Valley Unified 
School District educational cri- 
sis. 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


- Several months ago the Go- 
verning Board of the school dis- 
trict appointed a Year-Round 
School Study Commission, and 
requested that it perform three 
basic -tasks: 

-To survey all available ma- 
terials concerning year-round 
schools. 

-Utilize sub-conmittees to ob- 
serve year-round schools now in 
operation. 

-Report in writing the find- 
ings of the Conmission. 

The Commission came up with 
three alternatives from which to 
choose. 

The purpose of the alterna- 
tives, as stated by a Conmission 


37 per cent 
31 per cent 


44 per cent 
41 per cent 
57 per cent 
51 per cent 
54.3 per cent 


49.5 per cent 


46.7 per cent 
47.8 per cent 


bulletin, was that “the wise con- 
suner buys after first consider- 
ing specifications which would 
suit his purposes and by first 
weighing conparative values of 
all products available on the 


market.” 
The alternatives are as fol- 
1 


ow: 
-The School district could at- 


tempt to build one elementary 
school per year, as needed to 


maintain enrollments at the cur- 
rent level. 
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Watsonville considers year-round schooling: 
45-15” plan would eliminate double sessions 


If they were to do this they 
would need the passage of fairly 
large capital bond elections, a rel- 
ative impossibility in such times 
of econonic stress. 

-Take no action whatsoever 
on the matter and allow nature 
to take its course. 

*In this case the population 
in the schools would keep in- 
creasing and the quality of edu- 
cation would keep decreasing. 

The education program might 


~ be revised radically to better 


use the buildings already con- 
structed. 

The radical revision proposed 
by the Conmittee is the so called 
45-15 plan, and seems to be the 
only solution for this district. 

The 45-15 plan procures its 
name from the school calendar 
it follows, i.e. 45 days of in- 
struction followed by 15 days of 
vacation. 

This system puts a quarter 
of the school population always 
on vacation, rotating the sche- 
dule throughout the year. 

In doing this it is made pos- 
sible to house more children in 
the same amount of space in 
the schools. 

No final decision has been 
made yet, as the experimental 
nature of the 45-15 plan makes 
its adoption a conplex problem 
fromthe standpoint of the dif- 
ferent variations in its structure. 

In the Year-Round School 
Study Conmission’s report to 
the Governing Board of the Pa- 
jaro Valley School District, this 
reconmendation was made: 

“The finance committee and 
the rest of the Conmission be- 
lieves that an in-depth study 
should be made by the distri¢ 
staff prior to arriving at any 
final decision.” 


a McGovern leads 


In caucus race 


UCSC STUDENTS ARE ELECTED TO ATTEND STATE- 
WIDE MEETINGS FOR CHISOLM, LINDSAY, AND MUS- 
KIE. WAR ISSUE TURNS OUT TO BE THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA SENATOR’S ACE IN THE HOLE. 
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MARINA: NOT A HELICOPTER IN SIGHT 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 


Managing Editor 
An air of festivity and ex- 


citement surrounded the Demo- 
cractic party’s first attempt at 
incorporating “the people” into 
the delegate selection process. 


McGOVERN 


The McGovern caucus was 
held in the Monterey Fair 
Ground and began with the u- 
sual confusion of an experimen- 


tal event when all parties are 
unsure of their roles. 


Monents of tension were trig- 
gered by various participants’ 
self-assertive tactics, but a sin- 
gleness of purpose pervaded the 
group. 

Chairman John Laird, a UCSC 
student, gently guided the cau- 
cus through the well organized 
format which consisted of nom 
inationsand one minute speeches 
by the candidates which were 
followed by a twenty minute 
break enabling. the participants 
to question the candidates at 
their leisure. 

The thirty-seven noninees in- 
cluded a 61 year old newspaper 
editor who “worked for Upton. 
Sinclair,” a farmworker, old 
time party Demos (both male. 
and female), college students 


from Cal Pol d UCSC : 
oly and: UCSC, and a 4 the immediate realization of 


high school student body presi- 
dent. 

All the nominees expressed 
the same concern for ending 
the war and for electing Senator 
George McGovern President. 


A DREAM 


Special to the Press 


Editor’s Note: the following ar- 
ticle was conpiled and updated 
_ by Sheila Hawkins from material 
first published by students sup- 
porting the College of Malcolm 


X in 1969-70. It’s printing in 
this issue of the City on a Hill 


Press commemorates the death 
date of a man whose soul lies 


at the heart of the Black man’s | 
struggle in America and who, at 


the end of his life, “grew to 


reject” the racism that is Ameri- 
ca’s most serious donestic ill 


today. 


On August 7, 1968, mem- 
bers of the Black Liberation 
Movement of Santa Cruz pro- 
posed that the seventh college of 
the University of California at 
Santa Cruz be devoted to the 
teaching of the Black Experience 
and be called the College of Mal- 
colm X. 

Twenty colleges are scheduled 
for UCSC. Five of them are 


completed at present. Each is a 


separate college, with its own 
theme and faculty. College VII, 
scheduled to open Fall of 1972, 
will be organized similarly and 
will be an integral part of the 


Participants were informed 
that their ballot need not re- 
flect. the caucus quotas which 
consisted of 20% minorities, 
50% wonen and 15% between 
the ages of 18 and 30. While no 
direct percentage was alloted for 


senior citizens the group was 
urged to _— represent them 
adequately. 


For the first time in Demo- 
cratic politics, being a white 
Anglo-saxon male was a disad- 
vantage, and of the elected dele- 
gation of ten, only two (Roger 
Over, a staff member of UCSC 
and a member of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee; and 
Peter Besay, a mathematician 
from Carmel) were selected. 


The other eight delegation 
members were Mrs. Pearl Casey — 
(a candidate for the mayor of 
Seaside), John Laird (a UCSC 
student), Mrs. Mary Green, Ka- 
ren Kelley, Danny Maldonado, 
Robert Farnsworth, Neil Moses 
and Raul Sanchez. 


CHISOLM 


Inspired by the motto, “If 
it’s for the people, Shirley Chis- 


. holm is for it,” fifty-four sup- 


porters of the dynamic Congress- 
wonan attended her local caucus 
held in Watsonville. 


Delegates at the caucus stress- 


the goals of the Chisholm cam- 

paign which include an Indian 

as head of the Department of 

Interior, a woman heading H.E. 

W., and a black on the Cabinet. 
See Back Page 


RECALLED 


MALCOLM X C. Doering 
Santa Cruz campus of the Uni- 
versity. 

The proposal was reviewed 
by students and faculty, and the 
Conmittee for the College of 
Malcoim X was formed by con- 
cerned people from the Universit 
and fromthe larger Santa Cruz 
community who felt that the 
idea was worthwhile and espe- 
cially suited to the Santa Cruz 
campus, which is so involved in 


See Page 5 
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Parking au naturel. 
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UCSC STRUGGLES 
WITH PARKING CRUNCH 


BY CAROL GUSTAFSON 
AND 


RICH FARRINGTON 
Staff Writers 


The mention of parking lots 
is apt to produce a slight shud- 
der among most Santa Cruz stu- 
dents. Asphalt is one eyesore 
hopefully to be as much avoided 
as possible on campus. 

Yet a demand for parking 
lots exists, and it is not dimin- 
ishing as UCSC continues to ex- 
pand. 


The fact is 95% of faculty 
and staff purchase on-campus 
parking permits a year, 28% of 
the graduate student population, 
19% of commuter students, and 
21%of resident students. If these 
percentages remain constant San- 
ta Cruz will need many more 
parking areas as the population 
grow. 

Presently the Santa Cruz cam- 
pus has 40 parking lots, which 
range in size accomodating from 
less than 10 to over 300 ve- 
hicles. In total, sone 2700 park- 

See Page 9 
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Planning committee considers underpass; 
Athletic Department pleas for facilities 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 

Protest was heard Monday 
at the Campus Planning Conmi- 
ssion meeting when the Univer. 
sity Planning department pre- 
sented its design for an under. 
pass connecting the bridges be- 
tween College V and the Socia: 
Science conplex (under construc 
tion). 

The planners are trying to 
separate “vehicles and people,” 
explaining that traffic in that 
area often exceeds posted lim- 
its and is presenting a hazard. 

Hovever, members of the aud: 
ience rejected the proposal, 
claiming that the underpass - 
would not be used. Students 
suggested that several stop signs 
and speed bunps be placed along 
Heller Dr. since traffic was the 
real problem. The planners did 
not see these as lessening the dan- 
ger since stop signs are easily 
run and bunps in a through 
traffic road are unrealistic. 

Suggestions were made that 
sone sort of pedestrian-operated 
signal be installed and this as well 
as the underpass are being stu- 
died further. ; 


History of UCSC’s Lick Observatory: 
Ninety years of analytical curiosty 


BY THAYA DUBOIS 
Staff Writer 

Since the earliest of times 

men have been attempting to 
explain the heavens, making as- 
tronomy one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest science. At Santa 
CruZ ‘astronomers continue to 
discover new and interesting phe- 
nomena under the auspices of 
Lick Observatory, one of the 
Qganized Research Units at UC- 
SC. 

Lick Observatory was estab- 
lished on Mt. Hamilton, east of 
San Jose, in the 1880’s as a re- 
sult of the gift of James Lick, 
an eccentric Pennsylvania piano 
maker who came to San Francis- 
co in 1848 and made it big in 
California real estate. 

Lick, who did not have much 
knowledge of astronomy himself, 
donated $700,000 to build an 
observatory with “a powerful 
telescope, superior to and more 
powerful than any telescope yet 
made,and to be named after him-} 
self.” 

Astronomers chose the Mt. 
Hamilton site and Lick became 
the first mountaintop observa- 
tory. The quiet atmospheric con- 


' ditions on the California coast 


proved to be excellent for pro- 
.ducing very small, clear teles- 
copic images. (ironically, the’ 
same conditons increase the pro- 
blem of smog.) 

James Lick died before the 
observatory was completed,and 
in accord with his will, he was 
buried in the pier of the great 
36” refracting telescope, which 
at that time was indeed the 


largest telescope in the world. 
Also in accord with Lick’s will, 
the observatory was transferred 
to the University of California. 


UC in the 1880’s was some- 


what a “glorified teachers col- 
lege,” and the gift of the obser- 
vatory was considered quite an 
acquisition. Up until the 1930’s 
and 40’s,, the observatory re- 
mained the largest research or- 
ganization connected with the 
university. Quite often the direc- 
tor of the observatory became 
president of the University. 

Many fundamental discover- 
ies were made during Lick Ob- 
servatory’s early era. Edward E. 
Barnard used the 36” refractor 
to discover the fifth satellite of 
Jupiter in 1892. Robert G. Ait- 
ken and Sherburne W. Surnham 
used it to discover and study 
hundreds of double stars. 

In the years since Lick’s or- 
iginal gift, other telescopes of 
various types have been added. 
Edward Crossley of Great Britain 
donated a 36” reflecting teles- 
cope in 1895. James Keeler used 
this to show the great advantage 
of the refelcting telescope in 
photographing stars and nebulae. 
During the Australian eclipse of 
1922, William Campbell, director 
of the observatory, observed the 
deflection of starlight by the 
sun’s gravitational field. This ob- 
servation gave support to Albert 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

In 1959, the largest and most 
powerful of the Lick instrunents, 
the 120” reflector was conpleted 
at the cost of about $2,000,000 
“appropriated by the California 


State Legislature. Presently, the 
telescope is the second largest 
in the world. 

In the mid 1960’s, the Uni- 
versity decided that many astro- 
nomical studies such as data anal- 
ysis could be performed away 
from the mountain-top obser- 
vatory, at the various UC camp- 
uses. The observatory became a 
part of UCSC in 1965. An astro- 
nonical library, laboratories, and 
optical, electronic, engineering, 
and instrument groups are locat- 
ed on-campus. La, 

The telescopes and acconp- 
anying facilities on the 3300-acre 
‘site at Mt. Hamilton are operat- 
ed as an observing station with 
favulty and student observers 
commuting from Santa Cruz and 
other campuses. 

According to Dr. Robert P. 
Kraft, director of the Lick unit 
at UCSC, there has been an ex- 
plosive growh in amounts of as- 
trononical information, much of 
which is coning from parts of 
‘the spectrum not in the optical 
region. 

Therefore, there is a need of 
other kinds of astronomers than 
those who use telescopes, to 
analyze this data. “There are 
whole groups of problems, in 
interpreting what you see,”’ he 
says. Machines for measurement, 
analysis and conputation of such 
data are located at UCSC. 

As resident members of the 
Santa Cruz faculty, the Lick 
staff is composed of two groups 
of astronomer-professors making 
up the Board of Graduate Stud- 


See Back Page 


Other projects discussed at 
the meeting included the con- 
struction of a Japanese Tea 
House situated on the side of a 
knoll adjacent to Hagar Dr. a- 
cross fromCovell’s Provost House 
and the construction of a pedes- 
trian bridge between Kresge and 
Heller Dr. 

The house would be cons- 
tructed and maintained as part 
of the Cowell Craft Program 
and might serve as a meeting 
area for Asian students or as 
a meditation room 

There was sone discussion as 
to whether the roommight inter- 
fere with the redwood reserve 
in the area. A final discussion 
wil be carried over to the next 
meeting so that Planners could 
familiarize themselves with the 
site. 

The Kresge bridge would span 
the arroyo between the campus 
and the street and would be 297 
feet long. The construction of 
the bridge was approved by the 
Campus Planning Commission. 

In an urgent plea to the Cam- 
pus Planning Conmittee, the UC- 
SC Office of Physical Education 


and Recreation (OPER) presented — 


“Se 


THE 


© 


the arguments for enlarging the 
present facilities, emphasizing the 
fact that the State is not in the 
foreseeable future going to pro- 
vide any of the funds necessary 
to conplete the original campus 
plans for physical education fa- 
cilities. 

It was suggested by Wayne 
D.Brumbach,OPER Coordinator, 


that the funds be obtained by 
borrowing on future student fees. 
It was pointed out to the Com- 
mittee that this has been done 
to fund such projects on all 
other UC campuses. 

Brumbach told the committee 
that the facility is. presently ac- 
conpdating its maximum with 
approximately 67 per cent of 
the students using the Fieldhouse 
complex. 


Money for physical education 
facilities has preeviously been de- 
nied by the Regents on the 
grounds that UCSC does not give 
credit for its physical education 
classes, and that those courses 
are not obligatory. 

Brubach told the conmittee 
that it had two choices: “Either 
forget about indoor sports or get 
people to face up to needs.” 
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Supervisorial race: development balance threatened 


Donald Kessler 


BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 


At 31, Donald Kassler, a part- 
ner in a local advertising firm, 
is two years younger than Ralph 
Sanson was when he was elected 
to the second District’s Super- 
visoral Seat, for which Kassler 
is an announced candidate. 

Mr. Kassler provided a rather 
lengthy statement as to why he 
is running: “We have to stop 
and take a look at where we are 
now in terms of where we want 
to be when our children and 
their children reach adulthood. 

“More specifically, because 
this area is being looked at now 
as one ideally suited for growth, 
especially in the area of land use, 
we have the option nowof taking 
any degree of growh on our 
terms. 

I personally want to imple- 
ment as a supervisor sone of 
those terms. 

“Those terms would be such 
things as rigid controls in all 


BY ED FLAHERTY 
Staff Writer 


When Phil Harry, the Chair- 
man of the County Board of 
Supervisors, announced a few 
weeks ago that he was consider- 
ing entering the Democratic Con- 
gressional primary, many of his 
constituents were dismayed at 
the idea of a Reagan appointee 
taking his place on the Board if 
he won. 

In an interview, Harry ex- 
plained why he had considered 
the Congressional race in the 
first place, and why he eventual- 
ly decided not‘to run. 

Harry said that he had been 
urged by ‘“‘many persons” to 
enter the race for Congress be- 
cause, “‘in all honesty, there was 
a question of whether or not any 
of the present candidates could 
beat Talcott,’ the incumbent 
Republican congressman. 

Harry explained that since de- 
feating Talcott would take an al- 
most superhuman effort, he 
more than likely would have 
lost the November election if he 
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"RIGID CONTROLS’ 


areas of developnent...design re- 
view imposed at the outset of 
any planning, that is, establish- 
ing design criteria which would 
call out very specifically those 
guidelines under which we would 
allowdevelopnent.” 

His views call for a greater 
reliance on the general area plan, 
which is only referred to “hap- 
hazardly”’ at present. 

He said the plan is one of 
relatively limited growh, and 
should be used for more than 
just a guideline. He also recom 
mends updating the plan. 

“We should use our planning 
laws creatively and not as poli- 
cing powers, as was evidenced in 
the San Jose area—which resulted 
in chaotic growh and dehunan- 
ization.” 

He is against any widening 
of Highway 17. The only sort of 
improvements of which he is 
in favor are those to make the 
present road safer, such as better 
banking of curves or improved 
ramps or overpasses. 


had won the primary, but then 
his name would have been 
known in the district and this 
would have greatly increased his 
chances of winning the next elec- 
tion. 

Harry said that the Democra- 
tic party has never run an elected 
official against the incumbent, 
and relative unknowns have been 
soundly defeated by his well-fi- 
nanced organization. 

To run a decent campaign 
against Talcott would take about 
80,000 dollars, and this would 
be extremely hard to raise when 
the challenger was not very well 
known, for, as Harry pointed 
out, “it’s hard to raise money 
when people feel that they are 
throwing their money away.” 

Harry estimated that Talcott 
would have a minimum of 
$100,000 to spend on his cam- 
paign, and if things got really 
close some of the many millions 
of dollars that Nixon will be 
raising will find their way into 
Talcott’s hands, especially as Tal- 
cott is a ranking Republican con- 

See Page 8 


Aptos Supervisor Ralph San- 
son’s recent announcement that 
he will not run for re-election in 
the up-coming elections created 
only a mediumsized stir when it 
was made. But its significance 
extended far beyond its head- 
line-making capability. 

Sanson’s absence from the 
Board of Supervisors will create 
a vacuum of power and bodes ill 
for a coalition which 
has made sone moderate pro- 
gress over the past two years in 
holding development within ra- 
tional bounds. Wth Phil Harry 
as a usual ally and Henry Mello 


as a strange bed-fellow Sanson 


had succeeded in making a slight 
impact on the way developers 
are treated by the County and 
on the way in which develop- 
ment is viewed. 

So more than just a Super- 
visorial seat is involved: the pace 


and methodology of development 
‘of Santa Cruz may hang in the 


balance. 


Regarding his occupation, Ka- 
ssler states, “I am the senior 
partner of a design firm where 
we provide graphic services. Our 
firm designs brochures, various 
types of printed materials, copy- 
writing services, illustrations and 
renderings. 

“An example of one of our 
clients is the University of Cali- 
fornia. Extension at Santa Cruz, 
for whom we have provided ser- 
vices since its inception.” 

~ One area in which the “design 
review”, mentioned above, could 
be utilized is in getting more 
neighborhood parks. 

“I know for a fact we can 
impose requirements for open 
space and neighborhood parks 
on developers,” says Kassler. 

The candidate favors protec- 
tion of the shoreline from road 
to tideline, perhaps exclusive of 
some improved access. 

Regarding the specific point 
on the Coastal Initiative calling 
for the creation of a one-mile 
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Kate and Phil Harry 


John Fitzgerald 


BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 


John Fitzgerald is 49, helps 
people decide how to invest their 
money for a living, and is run- 
ning for the County Board of 
Supervisors from Aptos. 

You might think it strange 
that a financial counselor, a term 
Mr. Fitzgerald prefers to “‘invest- 
ment counselor” > would run ona 
platform of limited development, 
which he is doing. 

However, there really isn’t a 
conflict. Fitzgerald says he offers 
people ‘“‘advice on retirement and 
how to get there,’ but he has no 
connections of any kind with 
real estate interests and isn’t even 
licensed to sell real estate. 

The basis of this campaign, 
he says, is contained in the fol- 
lowing statement: “‘The use of 
property today must be ques- 
tioned. Development which en- 
tails an invasion of the rights of 
others, devaluation of the pro- 
perty of others, or a degrading of 


Can someone over 30 have an identity crisis? 


‘Many constituents were not convinced’ 
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‘GOOD PLANNING’ 


the quality of life of others must 
be denied, because the quality of 
my life is at least as important as 
its length.” 

He is very much concerned 
with what continued growth can 
mean for this area. 

“Growth for growth alone is 
ridiculous. Why spoil a beautiful 
place by over-population? 

“The people here now must 
take a stand on this very vital 
question. 

“It must be done by good 
planning, by a planning com- 
mission that is responsive to the 
desires of the majority of the 
people.” 

One way to determine major- 
ity sentiment is by referendum, 
which is an integral part of the 
embattled Coastal Amendment. 

Asked if he supports the spe- 
cific point requiring a popular 
vote on the construction of any 
power plant, Fitzgerald agreed 
wholeheartedly. 

He has his doubts, however, 


See Page8 
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PAGE FOUR 


BY ADAM CORNFORD 
Staff Writer 


“Maps’’ by Howard: McCord 


At first sight, Howard Mc- 
Cord’s poetry seems to have con- 
cerns almost identical with Gary 
Snyder’s. Both write about ‘the 
holy power of the wilderness’, 
as the epigraph to one of the 
poems in Maps has it; they 
write about bears, coyotes, pines 
mountains, myths, ceremonies - 
the spiritual animal & physical 
geography of the western wilder- 
ness, & of the countries still 
further West that we call eastern. 
Besides this, they are friends: 
the poem ‘‘Kai”’ is dedicated to 
Snyder, his wife & son. 

If one examines McCord’s 
work more closely, however, one 
finds poems & ways of thinking 
that are entirely different from 
Snyder’s - for example, the poem 
“Poppies”: 


I wear dark glasses and talk 

to strangers in bars telling them 

I have wrestled with an angel 

and been broken, that the god 

of the winds is mad, and clothed 
in poppies, 

though his fingers reveal 

the huge power of ordinary things 

when he speaks of the other 
redemption . . . 


This is much richer in tex- 
ture than anything | have seen 
by Snyder, who usually joins 
his images together like the slabs 


BUSHELS 
AND PECKS 


Want to “‘do a musical’’? 

A lot of people do, and their 
interest has resulted in plans for 
a College V production of Guys 
and Dolls during the spring quar- 
ter. 

There have been many ru- 
mors. Here are sone facts (and 
for once they’re as good as the 
rumors): the original Abe Bur- 
rows/Frank Loesser musical of 
1951 will be performed ... it 
does have an ample budget .. . 
yes, Damon Runyon (upon 
whose stories the musical is 
based) is a genius... . the pro- 
duction will constitute the nu- 
cleus of course College V 144 
| CB, to be taught by Ric Prindle 
(Fellow of College V) with a lit- 
tle help from his friends, the 
cast, the designers, and the do- 
zens of musical conedy buffs 
around here 

Actors . .. musicians . . . dan-- 
cers .. . singers... designers . . . 
builders . . . sewers . . . makers 
of any description, or any com 
bination of the above . . . all are 
urged to contact Michael(x4174) 
or Ric (x2226, 2849) and to 
audition or interview. Previous 
experience in musicals is wel- 
cone but not required! This is a 
Normal five-unit course: “The 
popular American musical.’ 

Regular auditions will be held 
the first four days of spring 
quarter (April 3-6); details tba— 
soon. If you have 
questions or simply want to ex- 
plore and rap—or if for sore rea- 
son you really cannot make any 
of the April auditions)—get in 
ch with Michael or Ric. 
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HOWARD MC CORD 
of a dry-stone wall, without the 
mortar of syntax. McCord’s lan- 
guage is more fluid; it has, to 
change metaphors, more flesh 
on the bone. Still, there are 
other pieces here which ove 
more to Snyder, particularly “A 
New Moon Moving Into Taurus”: 


Finisht 

swept the coals all back 
and added the moist 
fragments 

of a hollowed larch butt 
I'd used two years 

for planting marjoram . . . 


AD ON a ME? Sab A IRE et a AR, BREE 


February 17, 1972 


wih) 


When McCord writes like this, 

| get the feeling that the poem 
is more an extract froma jour- 

nal than a separately conceived 

lyric. This ‘‘notational’’ manner 

occasionally becones irritating, 

when it becones almost impos- 

isble to tell what the poet is talk- 

ing about, as in parts of “Snaek 

Fiver Divination” or “Poem for 

Scriabin’. On the other hand, 
it also results in sone fine, spare 
little poems, like the “Ten Ch’in 
Gnones”, which McCord views 
as translations, but which look 
to me more like brilliant “imita- 


LISTEN WHILE YOU WAIT 


BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 
Jagger, Cooder, Hopkins, Wy- 
man & Watts: Jamming with 
Edward. Rolling Stones Records. 
$3.98 


It’s all what you look for ina 
rock and roll record. 

Jamming with Edward is a 
fine album, one which should 
warm the hearts of midnight 
ramblers everywhere. Cut one 
night in 1969 after a Let It 
Bleed session, and released two 
years later at a budget price, it 
fits in that grand tradition of 
Grape Jam and Apple Jam. 

But if you got Wow/Grape 
Jam and realized what weak pap 
Wow was, and how eminently 
enjoyable Jam was, | think I’m 
recommending Edward to the 
right person. Devoid of any of 
the precision and well-articulat- 
ed world-view of Let /t Bleed, 
Edward is sloppy, musically re- 
petitive and occasionally boring— 
but boy, is it ever fun! 

It opens with “The Boudoir 
Stomp”, a little riff out of Can- 
ned Heat which is repeated with 
only a slight tempo change for 
five minutes. But | was boogy- 
ing so hard the first few playings 
1 didn't even notice the timings. 

vlhe cut belongs to Cooder and 
that unspeakably tight rhythm 
section. 

“It Hurts Me Too”’ is the only 
real “song” of the session, and 
Jagger gives one of his best vocal 
performances. He was singing 
through the harmonica mike and 
his voice was barely audible (he 


sounded trapped in a wooden 
box), so he had to scream to 
make himself heard. “YUH 
STI-UCK TO HEEM LAAHK 
GLOOOOOOOO!” And if you 
notice, the second verse isn’t the 
Elmore James blues at all, but a 
verse from Dylan's “Pledging 
My Time,” with a slight imita- 
tion and everything! I’d like to 
hear the Stones do a full Dylan 
album on the strength of that 
one verse. 

“Edwards Thrump Up” has 
good piano riffling and little 
else; it changes tempo a lot but, 
except for the infectious beat, 
is a loser. But it sort of sets you 
up for “Blow with Ry,” the al- 
bum’‘s masterpiece. Imagine the 
Stones’ “Little Red Rooster” 
Stretched to 11:12 and you've 
got it—stone-tough, vicious R & 
B, with Jagger improvising words 
about graveyards and “mah 
babuh’s fayce,” and drooling 
that “Rambler” harp through 
the whole thing. Cooder’s bot- 
tlenecking is so spare and articu- 
late it equals Ronny Wood's best 
licks on Gasoline Alley. 

Alas, the mood is broken with 
“Interlude,” two minutes of re- 
tuning, ‘‘The Blue Danube” and 
other garbage, and the album 
ends with a cut very similar to 
“Pepperoni” on Apple Jam, only 
based on a Scottish melody. 

This isn’t the ‘“‘new Stones 
album,” not by a long shot, but 
it’s something to listen to while 
we wait. And as a testament to 
Bill, Charlie, Ry, Nicky and Mi- 
chael Phelps Himself, it works 
just fine. 
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Drawing by Cheryl Doering 


tions” using the originals as a 
kind of springboard. 

Such use & adaptation of 
older languages & sources is cen- 
tral to a good deal of McCord’s 
work. He is intensely literate, 
he reads constantly; titles, auth- 
ors & quotations show up in his 
work with great frequency. 

This is another technique 
which varies in its success; | 
have no objection in principle 
to the materials of a poet's con- 
tinuing self-education appearing 
as part of his poem’s structure; 
it’s honest, & in McCord’s case, 


ASU 


the literary references often act 
as a counterpoint to the wealth 


_of metaphor & sense-detail, as 


in this. stanza from “Dreams in 
Fever’’. 


The law \of the river prevails 

eternally: the kid laps milk 

by the white cypress, 

it is auturm, when Pherecydes 

first wrote prose. 

Not a flower, but a limit, he 
Said, 

The voices turn back from the 
sun. 

The smell of copper in the air. 


In other places in the book 
it gets to sound like a biblio- 
graphy, or even name-dropping; 
to my mind, this is true of “July 
Trips’ & maybe two or so o- 


_ thers. Generally, though, Mc- 


Cord manages to absorb these 
source-materials into his system, 
to make them his own. 


In fact, it is when McCord’s 
ow sense of the world uses 
ancient names & philosophies 
as a lever that his strongest, 
most important poems occur. 

Among my favorites in the 
book are “Rim of the Great 


Basin”, “‘Ataraxy”, Landscape‘ 


Cutter, N.M.", & “Her Drunt’. 
At his best, McCord is very good 


“indeed; | am grateful for these 


poems because they really do 
function as maps, guidelines for 
travel to remote & marvellous 
areas of the world- & of the hu- 
man mind. 
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SUPPORT FOR RUBALCAVA 
Dear Editor: 

Earlier this month a group of interested students filed conplaints 
against Roberto Rubalcava, EOP Director, to register their ‘dis- 
satisfactions and conplaints”. Since no specific charges were regis- 
tered against him publicly, it is the unanimous decision of MECHA 
that charges should have been presented in order that the EOP Di- 
rector assess student conplaints. 

Chicano students in MECHA wish to express their support for 
the policies that Roberto Rubalcava has initiated and sustained as 
EOP Director at UCSC. We feel we must again reiterate those just 
and fair policies: 

1. EOP responding to the needs of the nine county service area 
that also shapes UC Extension policy; 
2. The quota system for EOP regular admits (55.8% Chicano, 

33.6% Black, 9.2% Asian, and 1.4% other, with Native Americans 

and Filipinos having highest priority in special action and regular 

admits—Natives being allowed to recruit outside the service area); 
3. Students from the poorest and largest families given 

priority in admission. ° 

Roberto Rubalcava has remained firm in backing those policies 
affirmed by ethnic representation in EOP and by the University 
administration. MECHA feels that Sr. Rubalcava should be judged 
on the implementation of EOP policy—and we feel that he has 
carried out that policy in all fairness to the conmunity that UCSC 


oe Sincerely, 


Jose M. Palacios 
Campus Coordinator 


‘CALL THE DJ AND ASK Sn: 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding Martin Mach’s letter concerning the. music of KRUZ, 
I would like to bring several points to light. First, though adnit- 
tedly KRUZ is heavily oriented to ‘progressive rock,” I know of 
sone exceptions. I myself am a KRUZ DJ, and am playing classical 
music on Friday evenings. And I know of several other DJ’s who 
play things fromAlan Watts lectures to comedy records. 

Martin’s point is well taken. However, the thing to do is to call 
the DJ and ask for the music you would like to hear. It is very 
frustrating to ask repeatedly for requests, receive none, and then 
hear grunbling about the music. Let the DJ know what you want to 
hear! Most of them, I’m sure, will accompdate you if it is possible. 
The nunber is x2811. 

Malcolm Brown 


‘SENSITIVITY . .. OBVIOUSLY LACKING’? ©™! “oles° 


Dear Editor: 

As a sensitive individual of mixed Semitic and Jordanian blood, 
I was appalled at the offensive antics of a senseless few who skulked 
around Merrill dressed in a sheeted imitation of Arabs during the 
free dance last Friday night. Their attempt at humor merely showed 
their ignorance of and disrespect for the many acts of covert racism 
inherent in this third world campus. It is apparent that the waste- 
paper-basket banging incident of last October did not relieve all of 
the inane juvenilism cultivated on this campus; in addition to 
physically accosting people at the dance and raising inexcusable 
noise throughout the halls with their intolerable behaviour (at least 
two doors were opened ‘‘indiscreetly”, and it’s not funny.) They 
managed with this “border incident” to insult a good deal of the 
school population of a race that has had to bear the brunt of 
American prejudice for more than a hundred years. If college is to 
prepare us to be sensitive in what is referred to as “the real world”, 
then we evidently need something to teach certain people a certain 
amount of sensitivity that is obviously lacking here. 

Naoni Siegel 
Box 69, Merrill 


MALCOLM X 


’ mericans, and 


FromFront Page 


creative experiments in higher 


education. 

After extensive work by the 
faculty student committee on 
Educational Policy and Commit- 
tee on Colleges, the Academic 
Senate unanimously passed their 
resolution, presented’ on Febru- 
ary 12, 1969, that the emphasis 
of College VII be the study of 
ethnic groups in the United 
States. The UCSC Chancellor 
appointed J. Herman Blake, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, to head an 
Ethnic Studies Committee charg- 
ed with developing a ethnic stu- 
dies program for College VII 
and with consulting with archi- 
tects in the design of the col- 
lege. Members of the Conmit - 
tee—Blacks, Asian-Americans, 
Mexican Americans, Native A- 
whites—were 


drawn from members of the com 
munity, faculty and students. 

At the same meeting, the 
Academic Senate passed the fol- 
lowing resolution by a vote of 
seventy-three in favor and none 
against with ten abstentions: 

“It is the sense of this div- 

ision that the man known as 

El Hajj Malik El Shabazz and 


Malcolm X would appropri- . 


‘ately be commemorated by 
the, use of his name for the 
college...”” 


It should be noted that UCSC 
students have expressed almost 
unanimous support for the Col- 
lege of Malcolm X. In 1969-70, 
close to 2000 of the 2600 stu- 
dents on the campus signed a 
petition supporting the original 
proposal. $30,000 in pledges to 
the Fund for the College of 


Students Rehearse for Black Magic Theater 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


“Basically, what we do are 

productions of, for and by black 
people.” 
' Speaking was Lovey Barnes, 
member of the Black Magi¢ The- 
ater and participant in the 
group’s coming production in 
honor of Malcolm X. 

The art of black magic has 
nothing at all to do with the 
goals or activities of the organ- 
ization. 

“Black Magic is simply the 
name,” said Ms. Barnes. ‘We 
are merely using a term that usu- 
ally has a negative connotation 
in ‘a very positive manner.” 

In the Fall Qtr. the group 
was mainly improvisational, “how 
ever, since then we have becone 
strictly a production group, do- 
ing plays and scenes by contem- 
porary black playwrights,” said 
Ms. Barnes. 

Their current production will 
be part of the showentitled For 
Malcolm and consists of staged 
readings fromthe Autobiography 
of Malcolm X, audio visual sup- 


Malcolm X has been raised from 
faculty and students. 


El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz, 
widely known as Malcolm X, was 
born on May 19, 1925 into the 
terrors of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Nebraska. His family moved after 
he was born to the country in 
Mchigan, but they never escaped 
the harassment directed toward 
them because of their color. Mal- 
colm’s father, the Reverend Earl 
Little, was a Baptist minister, 
a dedicated organizer for Marcus 
Aurelius Garvey’s U.N.I.A. (Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Assoc- 
iation). The Reverend believed, 
as did Marcus Garvey, that free- 
dom, independence and self-res- 
pect could never be achieved by 
the Negro in America and that 
therefore the Negro should leave 


America to the white man and . 


return to his African land of 
origin. As Malcolm X explained 
in his autobiography “among 
the reasons my father had de- 
cided to risk and dedicate his 


lements in the form of tapes 
and slides, (sone narrated by 
Micolm himself) and interpre- 
tive dance. 

The stage will be divided into 
two working areas, with the 
readers on raised stools in the 
background, and actors, dancers, 
and solo perforners working in 
the apron area. The readers will 
work interchangeably in both 
areas. 

The show will be presented 
in the Covell Dining Hall Feb. 22 
at 8:00 pm 

Black magic Theater doesn’t 
havea full-time director, although 
Eugene Calhoon is coordinating 
this particular production with 
the help of Ms. Anne Reed, and 


Sheila Hawkins is the chairman ~ 


of the entire presentation of 
For Malcolm. 


Although the members of 
Black Magic Theater are UCSC 
students, they consider their 
prime responsibility to be to the 
black conmnnity in Santa Cruz 
and surrounding areas. 

“It’s really not our goal to 
entertain people on campus,” 
said Ms. Barnes. 


life“to help disseminate this phi- 
losophy among his people was 
that he had seen four of his 
six brothers die by violence, 
three of them killed by white 
men, including one by lynching.” 
Malcolm Xs father died at the 
hands of the white man. 

Most people remember Mal- 
colm X as a convicted felon, 
dope addict, hustler and racist. 
In-his time, his bitter outbursts 
against white Americans made 
world headlines. Less well known 
is that near the end of Mal- 
colm X’s life, his thought under- 
went a dramatic change. He no 
longer believed as he once had 
that all white men were devils. 
As his letter from Mecca reveals, — 
Malcolm X came to believe that 
brotherhood practiced by all co- 
lors is possible, that it is nec- 
essary and that racism is a sui- 
cidal path for this country. 

Malcolm X, unlike his father, 
was to develop a faith in his 
honeland, a faith in the power 
of the people to transform this 
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“Of, by, and for Black people’ 


As a result, their productions 
are not widely publicized on 
campus and few are done here. 

They are going to be doing 
things at the Y and at other 
conmunity locations. They are 
scheduled to do performances in 
Seaside and at De Anza College 
next month. 

Included in that program will 
be a one-act by Leroi Jones and 
a scene from a screenplay by 
Wanda Coleman called The Re- 
volutionarienne. 

The group is non-profit and 
do most of their shows free of 
charge. They are not supported 
or funded by any organization. 

“Id rather be non-profit and 
do what we want than take 
sonebody’s funds and risk having 
them taken away if we don’t 
play their game,” was the opin- 
ion of Ms. Barnes. 


When questioned concerning 
the goals of the group as a whole, 
Ms. Barnes said, ‘‘Ronald Karen- 
ga, a black artist, said: ‘Black 
art should expose the eneny, 
praise the people and support 
the revolution.’ I think that cer- 
tainly applies to our goals here.” 


society and to unite as human 
beings in the international strug- 
gle for human rights. Ossie Davis 
tried to explain why Malcolm X 
was so eulogized by his people. 
The honor and respect to the 
memory of Malcolm X is largely 
due to these reasons, as Ossie 
Davis wrote: 


White folks do not need any- 
body to. remind them that 
théy are men. We do!... what 
ever else he was or was not— 
Malcolm was aman! 


Malcolm kept snatching our 

‘lies away. He kept shouting 
the painful truth we whites 
and blacks did not want to 
know... 


And. Malcolm was free. No 
one who knew him before and 
after his trip to Mecca could 
doubt that he had completely 
abandoned racism, separatism 
and hatred. 
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Dan Forbus 
BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


Dan Forbus, present County Supervisor for the Branciforte Dis- 
trict announced last Tuesday that he will run for re-election. 
In a press conference in his office on the fifth floor of the County 


Building, Forbus stressed his role in the Transportation Policies © 


Conmittee and unkept pronises to residents in the Soquel-Highlands 
area as major motivations behind his recurrent candidacy. 


In a wide-ranging press conference, Forbus gave indications of his 
positions on several local issues: 

e The County governnent will not be fiscally able to preserve 
local poverty programs now funded by the national government or 
the state as ‘“‘seed money” runs out. Programs affected will include 
the Do It Now Foundation’s drug abuse prevention program, the E- 
mergency Employment Program, mental health programs and aspects 
of the County Hospital, he said. He stressed his belief that funds to 
save social welfare programs could not cone from increases in the 
property tax rate. 

@ Any expansion of Highway 17 should await the outcome of the 
countywide transportation study to be conpleted in perhaps eighteen 
months. The expansion’s affect on the local road system should be 

. an important factor. Safety projects should continue on the mountain 
route. : 


@ The recently-adopted regulations regarding mountain zoning 


. (that no construction may occur on land with a grade of over 30 per 


cent) is a stop-gap measure. As population pressure increases, further 
developnent will be inevitable. “Eventua y it will cone to a point 
where we have a mountain standard for building,” the Supervisor 
said. “This thirty per cent thing isn’t going to hold up for long.” 
@ Sewage dunping in Monterey should be stopped; garbage 
should be dumped farther out. How far out? The answer will depend 


- upon studies now being made, The incumbent made no mention of | 


secondary or tertiary sewage treatment in his press release or in his 
remarks at the press conference. 

@ Lobbying for the Emergency Food Program is not a responsibil- 
ity of the Board of Supervisors. Nothing will be gained by splitting 
the conmunity further. People who once attacked the Establish- 
ment are now coning ‘back to the Establishnent begging for money. 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland 
od-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
a reservation? 


PSA gives you a iift. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Stevenson College Dining Hall, 8:30 pm Stevenson students 25 cents 
all others 50 cents. 
Man on a Flying Tfapeze starring W.C. Fields. 


Sci. Lec. III, 8:00 pm no charge. 
The World of Buckninster Fuller produced and directed by Ro- 
bert Snyder. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Sci. Lec. III, 7:00, 9:00, 11:00 pm 75 cents. ; 
The White Sheik by Federico Fellini. His directorial debut. 


Crown Dining Hall, 11:20 pm. 25 cents. 
Moonrise, with nobody you ever heard of. Directed by Frank 
Borzage. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


Sci. Lec. III, 7:00 pm $1.00. 
Ninotchka, with Greta Garbo (who smiles!) and Bela Lugosi. 
The Major and The Minor, with Ginger Rogers and Ray Milland 
Both pictures shown with cartoons. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


Sci. Lec. II, 8:00 pm no charge. 
Nazarin, Spanish with English subtitles. 


Stevenson .Dining Hall, 8:30 pm, Stevenson students 25 cents, all 
others 50 cents. 


The Last Hurrah, with Pat O’Brien, John Carradine, Basil Rath- 
bone, and Spencer Tracy. 


THROUGH TUESDAY FEBRUARY 2- 


---AND--- 
Poter Fonda - Warren Gates - Verna Bloom 
“The Hired Hand” 
Nightly “Soul” 7:05 & 10:20; “Hand” 8:45 


STARTS WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 23— 
"King of Hearts" & "A Thousand Clowns" 


MICKELODEON 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. 


426-7500 
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REOPTICON PRESENTS 
FRIDAY 18 FEB ; 
A 180 MINUTE TRIBUTE 
TO T.V. NOSTALGIA 


AN ORGY OF CLASSIC 
REMEMBRANCES 

MARX BROTHERS 

THE INCREDIBLE JEWEL 
ROBBERY. (1959) One of 
their greatest. Seldomscreened. 
BURNS & ALLEN 

Harry Von Zell’s raise in pay 
is the subject. George Burns 
puffs cigar smoke at it all. 
SERGEANT BILKO 
Features, of course, Phil Sil- 
vers as Bilko, Doberman, and 
all the others in the greatest 
episode, titled WAR GAMES. 
BETTY BOOP 
as Minnie the Moocher and in 
.her famous Boop-Oop-A- 
Doop. Cartoon magic with 
Cab Callowy. 

DRAGNET 1970 

Don’t miss this one. In color! 
Jack Webb as Sergeant Fri- 
day goes to an encounter 
group to loosen up. He winds 
up busting his participants 
for grass. 

DEATH VALLEY DAYS 

H RONALD REAGAN 

This masterpiece of high camp 
is called Tribute ‘To ADog. 
Ronnie is defending a young 
boy whose dog has been shot 
by a villian. His speech at 
the end in defense of Ameri- 
can liberties is a how from 
start to finish. 

OZZIE AND HARRIET 
called Father’s Night At The 
Fraternity, this one features 
Ricky singing sone golden ol- 


dies. 

MICKEY MOUSE _ 
stars in Simon Legree Mickey 
and Goldrush Mickey: Mbre 
cartoon entertainnent between 
the serious parts of this pro- 


gram. 
WHAT IS COMMUNISM 
stars Herbert Philbrick in his 
legendary smear of the noble 
Conmunist party. A gem of 
T.V. propaganda. 

NEW ADVENTURES 

OF CHARLIE CHAN 
starring Leo G. Carroll of 
Topper fame. 

AN EPISODE FROM 
CRUSADER RABBIT 
More Cartoon punch. Triunph 
of the good. A whole reel of 
TV conmercials. Out of sight! 
LITTLE LULU 

Beauties its called, and more 
amorous it couldn’t possibly 
be 


SATURDAY 19 FEB 
THE RARE 
MARX BROTHERS 
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ANIMAL CRACKERS 
Not seen in 30 years! Features 
Groucho’s classic routine a- 
bout Capt. Spaulding, the Af- 
rican explorer. 90 minutes. 


ROOM SERVICE 1938 
Groucho as the unscrupulous 
Manager who tries to get back- 
ing for a new Broadway show 
and keep his Company fed 
while living in a hotel—with- 
out paying any bills. 78 min- 
utes. 

NIGHT IN CASABLANCA 
The Marxes decided to cone 
out of retirement with this 
effort—an unsurpassed spoof 
of Bogart’s Casablanca) tha 
almost got themsued by Jack 
L. Warner. 90 minutes. 


SANTA CRUZ HIGH. 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM ,Lin- 
coln & Walnut 8:00 pm Ad- 

mission: $1.25 


A 
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SANTA CRUZ Mi . 10% DISCOUNT— 
ON THE AVENUE aicena104 ALL STUDENTS 
eReabhoe. "ON ALL REPAIRING 


LUNCH 
"TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
‘SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 


7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 


CHARLES, PARMA t UNDA MARCENARO & SON 42 6-0471 


LITTLE ONE 
. ‘Sam’s Shoe Hospital 
227 Cathcart Santa Cruz 


[Rouman- 


sori eat 


engineering supplies : 
school supplies 


423-6940 


Z 1319 Pacific Garden Mall 
. Santa Cruz 


re __ 


DAVIS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
825 Pacific Ave. Phone 426-6565 


ANNOUNCES 


FREE 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY 
of your © 
TYPEWRITER OR ADDING MACHINE 
Requiring repair or cleaning 
Leave machines at the BAY TREE BOOKSTORE 
Typewriters—Adding Machines 


* Sales 


BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized-V-W Dealer 


e Service V-W’s. 

@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

® Sell new V-W’s. 


© Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 
© Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. 
@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 
1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 
426-3220 688-2121 


% Rentals 


SPECIAL STUDENT AND FACULTY PRICING 


Liquor-Wine-Beor 
0) 7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 


MONEY. 


WANTED AT THE 
BAY TREE 


‘Do you have pottery, jewelry, & 
mobiles, ceramics, macrame, candles, 
leathercraft, paintings or any other items 
you would like displayed or sold on consignment? 


We welcome individual or class projects at the 


BAY TREE 


@; 


P.S. Who would like to decorate the turnstiles? 
Any suggestions for decor? Call Erline or Earl 
Bay Tree Bookstore ph 2711 
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PAGE SEVEN 


LA PLUME DE MA PLANT? 


A shift in the industrial supply of natural gas could lead to a 
return of PG&E’s “yellow plune” fromits Moss Landing power plant 
smokestacks. 

The Monterey-Santa Cruz Air Pollution Control District has 
voted to fight this move. 

The shift in gas supplies is not proposed by PG&E, but by the 
El Paso Natural Gas Co., a major supplier of gas to the western 
United States. 

The firm has asked the Federal Power Commission for permission 
to reallocate its natural gas supply. 


This reallocation could force PG&E to burn more fuel oil instead ** -- 


of natural gas in its Moss Landing generating plant. 

“This would mean an increase in oxides of nitrogen, ash, and 
other particulates, and sulphur,” APCD Executive Officer Ed Mun- 
son explained, “In other words, there will be more pollution.” 

The APCD board has authorized Munson to submit a written 
protest to the federal conmission and to make a trip to Washington 
to appear before the conmission. Manson is also checking with 
district attorneys to see if legal action can be taken. 


NIXON’S ENVIRONMENTAL PACKAGE 


President Nixon has ordered a virtual ban on the poisoning of 
predators on federal lands. 

He also urged Congress to pass the nation’s first pollution tax, 
a levy on sulfur oxide emissions fromindustrial. smokestacks. 
Nixon stated that “the time has come for man to make his 
peace with nature....it is literally now or never.” . 
In his environmental message to Congress he issued an executive 
order ending the federal governnent’s program of planting poisons 
to kill predators on federally owned western range land, except in 
emergency cases when the Departments of Agriculture, Industry, 
and HEW, and theEnvironmental Protection Agency agree that only _, 
poison can eliminate a certain predator problem. 

For thirty years the government has sponsored the program to 
kill coyotes, mountain lions, and other predators on federal range 
lands leased by cattle and sheep ranchers. 


Environmentalists have complained that the’ same poison is 
responsible for the deaths of other animals, including species not 
harmful to livestock. 

The ban on poisons brought sharp criticism fromranching inter- 
ests. Vern Vivion, head of the National Wool Growers Association, 
said “The Nixon Administration has broken faith with the sheep 
industry of America.” 


The proposed sulphur oxide tax will, if it is adopted, pronpt 
industry to reduce emissions by installing anti-pollution devices or 
by switching to “‘clean fuels.” 

The levy will cost power plants, smelters, and other factories 
up to 15 cents a pound for sulphur oxide’ emissions. 

This charge is an application of the principle that the cost of 
pollution should be included in the price of the product. 


In his message to Congress Nixon also: 

@ ordered regulations limiting use on federal lands of snow- 
mobiles, dune buggies, and all terrain vehicles. 

@ gave twenty parcels of federally owned land worth $4.6 mil- 
lion to states and localities for park use; asked Congress to establish 
a 24,000 acre Golden Gate Recreation Area in California; and called 
for establishment of 18 new wilderness areas. 


®@ proposes tax modifications to protect swamps and other wet 
lands fromdevelopment. 

e called for more research onclean energy sources, quieter air- 
planes, less poisonous pesticides, and methods to combat lead pol- 
lution in ghettoes. 
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Cal Jet Charter’s 


| 
SPRING BREAK FLIGHTS ! 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our | 
reliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrier 

! before you sign your application. Don’t take a charce with an | 

unknown charter airline.” 

i 

I 

I 


1972—INTER-UNITED STATES FLIGHTS—1972 | 
Flight ## —_— Destination Dates Airline Price | 
(Leaving March 19th) | 
N19-27 SF to NY (JFK) Lv.Mar19 Amer $159 | 
NY (JFK) to SF Ret. Mar 27 | 
(cl 9-27 SF to Chicago Lv.Mar19 Amer $122 | 
i , Chicago to SF Ret. Mar 27 
j NLA19-27 LA to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 19 Amer $159 | 
I NY (JFK) to LA Ret. Mar 27 | 
CLA19-27 LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 19 Amer $122 
l Chicago to LA Ret. Mar 27. 
A (Leaving March 24th) | 
i N16 SF to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 26 Amer $159 | 
NY (JFK) to SF Ret. Ap 2 | 
p 6220 SF to Chicago Lv.\Mar 26 Amer $122 | 
i Chicago to SF Ret. April 2 ; | 
py0 ' SF to Wash. DC Lv. Mar 26 United $152 | 
a Wash. DC to SF Ret. April 2 
e N2 LA to NY (JFK) Lv.Mar 26 Amer $159 | 
; NY (JFK) to LA Ret. April 2 | 
bg C184 LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 26 | Amer $122 
Pe I Chicago to LA Ret. April 2 
: lw76 LA to Wash. DC Lv.Mar26 United $152 
Wash.DCtoLA __ Ret. April 2 
i Hawaii | 
| H2 SF or LA to Honolulu Lv. Mar 25 PanAm $149 | 
(Round Honoluluto SForLA Ret. April 2 707 
| 
| Trip) 
| __ One Way West Coast to Europe ae 
912 LA/Oak to London Lv.Mar26 Brit AL. $149 | 
« ¢ lo72 Qak/LA to Amsterdam Ly, Mar 27 Tike $149 
}913 LA/Oak to London Ly. April9 pit ap giao | 
4973 Oakland to Amsterdam Ly. April 24 Tia. $149 | 
915 LA/Oak to London lv.May 14. Brit AL. $149 | 
1780 Oakland to Brussels Iv.May15 yA $149 
799 Oakland/LA to ~ | 
| Amsterdam Lv. May 21 $149 | 
917 TIA 
| LA/Oak to London Lv. June 7 Brit A.L. | $169: | 
| One Way Europe-to West Coast , l 
J 112 London to LA/Oak — Ret. Mar 26 Brit ALL. $149 | 
| 114 . London to LA/Oak Ret. April 16 Brit A.L. $149 | 
117. London to LA/Oak Ret.June7 BritA.L. $149 i 
118 London to LA/Oak Ret.June 17 Brit A.L. $149 
1371 Brussels to Oakland _—Ret. June 24‘ TIA $149 | 
I Spring Quarter EUROPE Round Trips ! 
lon 114 LA/Oak to London Lv. Mar 12 Brit A:L. $249 | 
l London to LA/Oak Ret. April16.—-707 | 
| 91318 LA/Oak to London’ Ly. April9 _Brit A.L. $249 i 
i London to LA/Oak Ret. June 17 707 
91417 LA/Oak to London Ly. April16 Brit A.L. $249 
| londonto LA/Oak —Ret.June7 + 707 i 
at 91517 LA/Oak toLondon Ly. May 14__Brit A.L. $249 | 
| London to LA/Oak Ret.June7 = =—s-797 | 
| 780R Oakland to Brussels [y. May 15 TIA $279 | 
| Brussels to Oakland — Ret. June 24 | 
Special Japan Flight 1972 7 
| 70 LA/SF to Tokyo Lv. June 27. Can. Pac. $399 | 
Tokyo to LA/SF Ret. Aug 9 Jet ’ 
' 
| Special Madrid, Spain Flight | 
| M-7 SF/LA to Madrid: Lv. June 21 Can. Pac. $379 | 
| Madrid to LA/SF' Ret. Aug 20 Jet | 
| ACOMPLETE 1972 EUROPE & INTER—USA | 
| SUMMER SCHEDULE AVAILABLE NOW! l 
| All fares include U.S. Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an } 
administrative fee of $4 Per person. These fares are based on a pre-rate share 
| Of the tote! charter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease | 
| on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. These charter | 
fights are available only to students, employees, staft, faculty & extension stu- 
| dents of the University of California and members of their immediate tamilies. | 
There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. | 
| "All flights via certificated airlines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meais 
47 Application & Further information write: | 
= Cal Jet Chertere 
2180 Green Street | 
| San Frencieco, California 64123 
i or call (Area code) 415 / 
L- , 022-1434 j 
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HARRY’S IDENTITY CRISIS 


From Page 3 
gressman who votes the straight 
Nixon line. 
Harry figured that this Nixon 
money might easily reach‘a quar- 


ter of a million dollars, which is‘ 


quite a bit more than the $8500 
he spent on his Supervisorial 
campaign and the $8000 that 
Democrat O’Brian Riordan spent 
two years ago when he unsuc- 
cessfully challenged Talcott. 


Harry was further discouraged 
from entering the race by Julian 
Camacho, the leading Democrat- 
ic contender, who has been or- 
ganizing his campaign for the 
past five months..Camacho sup- 
porters saw Harry’s late entry 
as one that would split the Dem- 


ocratic party by its self-serving 
purpose, i.e., getting Harry’s 


name better known in the dis- ‘ 


trict. 

Harry said that the reasons 
he has for running are the same 
as Camacho’s, and those are be- 
cause Talcott has consistently 
ignored the best interests of the 
American people by voting a- 
gainst poverty and housing pro- 
grams while supporting large 
spending that benefits big busi- 
néss and the Viet Nam war 
effort. 

Harry said that he could not 
see how his entry would split the 
party, nor why people felt that 
he was deserting the County by 
going to Congress. 

He said that the Board of 
Supervisors had already started 
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or accomplished everything that 
he had promised in his campaign, 
and that public opinion is so 
strong that even a Reagan ap- 
pointee to the Board would have 
to support and continue these 
policies. 

(These include a methadone 
and drug abuse preventive pro- 
gram and open space zoning for 
the North Coast.) 

Many of his constituents were 
not so convinced, however, and 
their loud criticism along with 
the prospect of trying to enter a 
campaign five months late were 
influential factors in Harry’s de- 
cision not to enter after all. 

Harry said that he felt that 
“any of the Democratic conten- 
ders” could beat Talcott “with 
enough effort,” an effort that 
will have to be expended by re- 
gistering a large number of new 
Democratic voters and then rais- 
ing the funds to publicize Tal- 
cott’s poor record in Congress. 


FITZGERALD 


From Page 3 
about the legality of the tech- 
nique. 

Fitzgerald is for atomic pow- 
er. However, he says “I am not 
for Davenport. 

“Specifically, I think if we 
were to have a plant at Daven- 
port it should be for the benefit 
of Santa Cruz and close Moss 
Landing, and not [be there to] 
ship the power over to San 
Jose.” 

Like outgoing Supervisor 
Ralph Sanson, he feels the safe- 
ty of atomic power should be 
demonstrated by the companies 


involved, to the satisfaction of ~ 


the people. 

He thinks citizens commis- 
sions should be formed of con- 
cerned and involved members of 
the community to investigate 
the claims and counterclaims that 
develop over specific proposals 
for generating stations. Such a 
commission would work with the 
Supervisors. 

With 40 percent of our oil 
output going for the production 
of electric power, Fitzgerald feels 
that we should conserve this and 
use atomic power instead. © 


“CLEAN AND ECONOMICAL” 


He believes that atomic pow- 
er is “‘the cleanest and most eco- 
nomical method”’ and that ‘we 


Manufacturer’s 


have the capability of making it 
a completely clean and econom- 
ical way of developing electrical 
power.” 

Also, ‘further research and 
development should definitely 
be done by industry.” 

The Coastal initiative also cal- 


led for the creation of a one- 
mile-wide zone along the coast in 
which all land uses other than 
farming, single-family dwellings 
of ten acres, and certain recrea- 
tional uses, would be prohibited. 

Fitzgerald said that some sort 
of state and county-wide coastal 
protection is needed, but he isn’t 
sure that a one-mile zone is the 
proper width. 


KASSLER 


From Page 3 

wide zone along the coast in 
which all land uses other than 
farming single-family dwellings 
of 10 acres and certain recrea- 
tional uses would be prohibited. 
Kassler says, “‘At present, zoning 
by initiative is procedurally 
wong. 

“However, if legislation is not 


_introduced soon to protect the 


coastline, this issue must be de- 
cided by the people.” 

Concerning nuclear power, or 
nore specifically, Davenport, he 
says that he is emotionally a- 
gainst it. 

However, should PG&E exer- 
cise their option to buy the pro- 
perty, then he would ask: “Is 
local government guaranteed to- 
tal control over land use, thermal 
discharge, routing of the power 
lines, and transmission and stor- 
age of the spent fuel?” 


Outlet 


For Women’s Suede Apparel 
Finest line available-Exclusive in the area 


leathertown 


5736 Soquel Dr. 


476-4563 


QUALITY READY-TO-—FINISH 
FURNITURE 


SAVINGS OF 50% AND MORE WHEN 
YOU FINISH IT YOURSELF 


Phone 475-2637 


2265 - 41st Ave. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


In the event that the above 
are not guaranteed, Kassler would 
vote against the project. 

Kassler has been a member of 
the convention bureau for four 
years, an experience which he 
says has allowed him to “better 
understand howthis industry can 
serve Santa Cruz County, rather 
than violate its natural beauty. 

“Tourism is a clean industry, 
and if controlled properly, can 
provide a tremendous revenue 
source without having to provide 
all the services required for resi- 
dential use. 

“Its success depends largely 
on preserving our environmental 
qualities and upgrading our rec- 
reational facilities to attract the 
more affluent tourist rather than 
the day visitor, thereby mini- 
mizing increased traffic.” 

In addition to his work on 
the convention Bureau, Kassler 
was co-founder of the Pacific 
Avenue Garden Mall Design Re- 
view Committee. 
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The 
| CAMERA SHOP ! 


. 119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 4 


j Custom Processing 
35mm film 


: Chemicals and Paper 


: 
Eastman Kodak é 
Color Processing i 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONAR 
ART SUPPLIES 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399. 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 
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PARKING STRUGGLE AT UCSC 


From Page-2 
ing spaces are ava{lable on cam- 
pus. 

Permits are sold which desig- 
nate parking privileges under 
four classifications: the A lot 
permit for faculty and staff, the 
B lot permit for graduate stu- 
dents, the C lot permit for com 
muter undergraduates, and the 
R lot permit for resident under- 
graduates. 

2235 permits were issued this 
year. 

In addition to permit parking, 
specified areas are provided for 
visitors, and these are usually 
metered. 

The building and maintenance 
of all parking lots and structures 
is paid for out of permit fees 
and meter intake. Of sone $100, 
000 collected this year about 
90% came frompermits and 10% 
from meters. 

A reserve is built up with any 
net profit and used for future lot 
construrtion. 

<The/Physical Planning Office 
at UCSC draws up plans for 


‘future parking lots and _ struc- 


tures in accordance with the 
projected demands and popula- 
tion of the campus. 

This year the parking lot for 
the Kresge conplex has been 
approved and will be the only 
one being built. This lot will be 
about half the size of other col- 
lege lots, since Kresge students 
expressed a desire for limiting 
parking. 

Planning Office proposals are 
subnitted to the Campus Plan- 
ning Connittee (CPC) for appro- 
val. The CPC is partially com 
posed of architects, students, 
administrators, and Chancellor 
MHenry. In consultation~ with 
an advisory conmittee and by 
holding open foruns at Crow 
College (Student Music-East) the 
@C makes its decisions. 

The Advisory Committee on 
Circulation, Parking, and Tran- 
sit (ACCPT) headed by Michael 
Cowan, Professor of Conmunity 
Studies and Literature, advises 
the CPC by tapping staff and 
student opinions and by re-exam- 
ining long range goals. Other 
members of the ACCPT are: Jack 
Burnett, Campus Engineer; Al- 
bert Eickhoff, Reference Libra- 
rian; James Gaw, graduate stu- 
dent; Charles Gilbert , UCSC Bus- 
iness Manager; Richard Farring- 
ton, graduate student; Bruce 
Friedman, undergraduate student 
(who has attended only one 
formal meeting so far this year). 
Student and staff opinions are 
invited and should be sent to 
Professor Cowan at Merrill Col- 
lege. 
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Remote Lot 


(CT existing parking 
{J proposed parking 
“S$” indicates multi-level structure 


Last year under the conmit- 
tee’s recommendation the build- 
ing of a multi-level parking ga- 
rage between Ebller Dr. and 
Natural Science I was deferred 
(see campus map). ACCPT felt 
that before such a large finan- 
cial investment was made in a 
permanent parking structure a- 
nother look should be taken at 
parking requirements-particular- 
ly in view of the success of the 
public bus runs on campus and 
the new fee break given to peo- 
ple who park in Remote Lots. 

The committee helped nego- 
tiate the student bus contract 
with route revisions and addi- 
tional buses. Also additional bus 
shelters were constructed under 
its advice. 

One proposal of the ACCPT’s 
last year was a commuter bus 
pass designed for faculty and 
staff use to keep sone traffic 
off of the campus, to reduce the 
rate of parking lot construction, 
and to make conmuting cheaper 
and more efficient. The plan call- 
ed for a bus to make a twice 
daily run down High St. for 
a fee of $5 a month per passen- 
ger. The pass holder would also 
be allowed to ride any of the 
other Transit District Routes. 
Since only a small number of 
the faculty responded favorably 
to the proposal it was dropped, 
however, the offer will probably 
be repeated again this year. 

This year the conmittee is 
continuing to search for ways 
to lessen parking difficulties and 
discourage unnecessary traffic. 

Car pools are encouraged. A 
special car pool permit is now 
being issued so that severalpeo- 
ple can split the cost of a per- 
mit and rotate the sticker from 
car to car. The Parking Office 
acts as a coordinator to help 
people who want to form car 
pools. 

The campus Business Office 
is presently looking into the 
possibility of giving a fee reduc- 
tion to car pool groups as an 
additional incentive to their for- 
mation. 


CHP map by Debby Essenberg 


The ACCPT which usually 
holds its meetings once a month 
has for the past several weeks 
been holding weekly open ses- 
sions at various locations on cam- 
pus. The meetings were mainly 
intended to get a preliminary 
sense of faculty and staff opi- 
nion. No effective effort has 
been made to find out student 
opinion. 

At last week’s meeting of the 
ACCPT, a subconnittee was form 
ed to develop surveys, to be 
circulated this spring, to gather 
responses to specific parking pro- 
posals fromstudents and staff. 

Another problem is that a 
few University staff members 
use private cars for business on 
campus and cannot park close 
to buildings. Most of these com 
plaints arise in the Sciences area 
of campus. 

Other specific problems dis- 
cussed at the meeting included 
the enforcement of present park- 
ing regulations. Illegal parking 
sonetimes blocks roads and is 
a fire hazard. There is also a 
feeling that day permits may be 
loosely used. 

Alternatives in transportation 
and parking show sharp cost 
differences which would be re- 
flected in permit fees. For in- 
stance the difference per space 
between an asphalt lot and a 
parking structure compares as 
$400 to $2500, and these rates 
are going up 8-10% a year. 

Cost differentials are used at 
the present to encourage stu- 
dents to use remote parking 
lots. The minibus and a station 
wagon shuttle serve to transport 
people to college facilities. Ano- 
ther shuttle has been suggested 
to run between the carriage 
house and core areas. 


The ACCPT as an intermedi- 
ary committee is concerned about 
the need for education of the 
campus conmunity about the- 
problems, policies, and alterna- 
tives related to parking, circu- 
lation, and transportation on 
campus. 
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CAMPAIGN WORKSHOP 


Student leaders for McGovern 
for President from 86 Northern 
California campuses have been 


invited to Berkeley for campaign - 


workshop to be held Saturday, 
February 5th. 

John Gage, youth coordina- 
tor for- the campaign to win 
the Democratic presidential nom 
ination for Senator George Mc- 
Govern, said the workshop will 
begin at noon at McGovern Head 
quarters, 1824 University Ave- 
nue. 

‘We will be talking about 
voter registration on campus, 
how to get students involved 
in the campaign, ways to help 
the McGovern effort in the com 
munity at large,”” said Gage. 
“In short, we will be talking a- 
bout the specifics of how to get 
this country turned around and 
headed in the right direction. 
Because that’s what McGovern 
campaign is about.” 

Gage stressed that all stu- 
dents supporting McGovern are 
welcone to attend, whether for- 
mally invited or not. 

The-workshop will) wi 
wth an open house at 
quarters from6 pm unt 9 pm 
which will be attended by key 
state legislators backing McGo- 
vern. 


~ WINE BOYCOTT 


up 


The United Farmworkers Or- 
ganizing Committee (UFWOC) 
has launched a campaign to boy- 
cott eight non-union Napa wines. 
The wines are Beringer Brothers, 
F. Korbel and Sons, Charles 
Krug, Louis Martini, Robert 
Mondavi, Weibel, Wente Brothers 
and Samuel Sebastiani. 

Liquor stores across the coun- 
try began removing the non- 
union wines from their shelves— 
450 in New York, 219 in Los 
Angeles, 181 in San Francisco; 
1300 nationally. 

Organizing a UFWOC support 
committee has begun here at UC- 
SC. The activities involve avoroa- 
ching local liquor stores and pic- 
keting, and organizing for the 
upconing lettuce boycott. For 
further information contact 


MECHA in Rm. 37 Merrill Col- 
lege or call 426-1926. 


KRUZ 


Anyone that is interested in 
doing live .plays over KRUZ, 
please contact Bill Shanteau at 
438-3730, or Box 664, Covell, 
or in care of KRUZ. This would 
also include tapes, etc. 

If you would like something 
put over the air at KRUZ, please 
contact Bill Shanteau, Public Ser- 
vice Director at KRUZ. The 
nunber is 429-2811. Or, if you 
prefer, leave message at KRUZ, 
Foom = 134, Communications 
Bldg. 


COWELL 


" EXTRAMURAL 


Applications for Spring Quar- 
ter Covell Extramural Educa- 
tion Program are nowavailable. 

Pick one up at the Covell 
Steno Pool or College Office. 

Applications returned by 
March 1 will receive preference. 


CROWN CHAMBER 
PLAYERS 


A performance of Rachnan- 
inoff’s Sonata in C Minor will 
open Sunday's (February 13) 
Qow Chamber Players’ concert 
at 3:00 pmin the Crown Dining 
Hall. 

The program will also include 
Charles Ives’ Largo (1901) for 
violin, clarinet and piano; Paul 
Juon’s Divertimento, Opus 34, 
for clarinet and two violas; and 
Rudolph Herbst’s Bavarian 
Dance, Qpus 18a, for clarinet, 
violin and cello. 

Music Director for the Crow 
Chamber Players is Rosario 
Mazzeo, clarinet. The five-mem- 
ber chamber group includes Wil- 
liam Corbett Jones, piano; Wil- 
liam Van den Burg, cello; Andor 
Toth, violin and viola; and Jas- 
cha Veissi, viola. 

The event is open to the 
public and there is no charge. 


RACING RESULTS 


On January 19, 1972, the 
UCSC Ski Club entered four 
people in the first Far West 


IMPORTED AUTO PARTS 


423-8620 


341 Soquel Ave (at Ocean) 


AFLOAT 


AO PRO) Discover the World on Your 


SEMESTER AT SEA 


Sails each September & February 


Combine accredited study with 
educational stops in Africa, Aus- 
tralasia and the Orient. Over 5000 
students from 450 campuses have 
already experienced this interna- 
tional program. A wide range of 
financial aid is available. Write 
now for free catalog: 
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Ski Assn. Intercollegiate Inter- 
mural Ski Races. The races were 
open to all abilities. The results 
show that UCSC tied UC Berk- 
eley with nine points each. We 
scored a first in the novice 


URBAN GRANTS 


The Department of Housing 
and Uban Development is of- 
fering approximately 100 fellow 


‘SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


Box 639 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


division by Elaine Povers, and a 
second and a third in the Inter- 
mediate division, by Steve de 
Caccia and Carol Ross respec- 
tively. 

For all those interested in 
racing, the second FWSA races 
will be held on Sunday, Feb. 27 
at Alpine Meadow. Anyone in- 
terested should contact Steve 
de Caccia at 426-5606 or Carol. 
Ross at 423-5296. 


CAMBODIA STRIKE 


We are attempting to write a 
history of the strike which took 
place on this campus following 
the U.S. invasion of Cambodia 
in Spring 1970. If you were 
there then, we would like to 
know about those days. We 
would especially like to find 
people who kept journals then 
and people who were part of the 
student delegation to Washing- 
ton D.C. 

If you can help us, please 
contact David Stanford, x4155 
box 200 Cowell College. 

(History 194k, the Writing 
of Contemporary History) 


ships in urban studies to grad- 
uate students for the’ 1972-73 
academic year. 

Grants up to $3,000, plus 
$500 for each dependent (max- 
imum of two) are available to 
students who have applied for, 
have been accepted to or are 
‘enrolled in a program of full- 
time graduate study toward a 
Masters Degree in an urban- 
related field. 

HUD pays the appropriate 
grant amount, plus tuition and 
fees, directly to the institution, 
which in turn makes paynents 
to the Fellow Awards are made 
for a one-year period only, 
though a student enrolled in a 
two-year program is eligible to 
apply for renewal for the second 
year of study. 

Each candidate for an Urban 
Studies Fellowship must affirm 
his or her intention to enter a 
career in State or local public 
service. 

Application forns for fellow- 
ships can be obtained from the 
Urban Studies Fellowship Office, 
Department of Housing and Ur- 
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ban Development, Washington 
DC 20410. Deadline for filing an 
application is March 1, 1972. 
Awards under the program will 
be announced in April. 


“MAGAZINE” 


KRUZ news presents ‘‘Maga- 
zine,” a program of in-depth 
stories, reports, and hunor from 
4 to 6 Friday. 

This week: stories on Linda 
Jenness, the B.S.A. and E.O.P. 
ThermoNuclear Auto Bio-Lin- 
guistics , Smith vs. Skinner, Un- 
usual Quotations, and City on a 
Hill the Night Before. 

Cone, enter into our. imagi- 
nation and hear it! 


TIE-DYE EXHIBIT 


A month-long showing of sel- 
ections from the collection of 
noted tie-dyer Carter Smith op- 
ened Monday feb. 7 in the 
Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery 
at Cowell College. 

Smith, resident of Bonny 
Doon California and son of 
Eloise Pickard Smith has dev- 
eloped over a dozen basic dying 
techniques in his six-year career. 

Done mostly in silks, his 
works have been sold to Henri 
Bendel, the Nettle Creek shop, 


Halston Limited, Steuben’s 
Galass, Maximillia Furs, and 
Christian Dior. 


A number of the works shown 
in the exhibit on display 
through Friday March 3 are for 
sale; inquiries should be made 
of the attendant on duty. Gal- 
lery hours are 12:00 noon to 
5:00 PM daily. The public is 
invited; there is no charge. 


ACT EXTENSION 


The American Conservatory 
Theater will offer a Spring Even- 
ing Extension Program in theater 
training at the company’s Geary 
Street headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco starting February 28. 

The special ten-week program 
provides professional instruction 
by ACT actors and trainers at 
convenient evening hours from6 
to 8 pm Monday through Friday. 
Participants may enroll in one or 
more of the courses on the spring 
schedule, with each class meeting 
one evening per week. 


Applications and further in- 


formation are available now to 
anyone contacting Cathy Cor- 
bett, ACT Evening Extension 
Program, 450 Geary Street, San 
Francisco 94102, telephone 
(415) 771-3880. Completed ap- 
plications must reach ACT no 
later than February 18. 


STUDY IN 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


The Guadalajara Sunmer School, 
a fully accredited University of 
Arizona program, will offer, July 


3 to August 12, anthropology, 
art folklore, geography, history, 
overnment, language and litera- 


ure. Tuition, $160; board and }- 


m $190. Write Office of the 
Sunmer Session, University of 
izona, Tucson, Arizona 85721 
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“HUMANE 
ALTERNATIVE” 


Dr. M. Brewster Smith, Vice 
Chancellor-Social Sciences, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and a Fel- 
low of Stevenson College will 
propose ‘‘a more humane alter- 
native’ to the views of “‘social 
engineer” B.F. Skinner, in a 
lecture on Wednesday, Feb. 16 
at 8:00 pmin Sci. Lec. 3. 


Titled ‘Freedom and Dignity: 


A Response to Skinner’s Chal- 
lenge,”’ the talk is the fourth of 
six presentations in the Winter 
1972 Inaugural Lecture Series 
sponsored by UCSC’s committee 
on Arts and Lectures. The series 
is open to the public and is free. 


INDOCHINESE 
ECOLOGY 


Thursday night at 8:00 pm 
in the Crown Dining Holl, Dr. 
E.W. Pfeiffer, prominent ecolo- 
gist, will present a talk on ‘‘Eco- 
logical Devastation in Indo- 
china.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer has done exten- 
sive research in Southeast Asia 
on the effects of American wea- 
pons (herbicides, chamical war- 
fare, massive bombings, etc.) on 
both human beings and the local 
environment. He was originally 
one of two scientists conmis- 
sioned by the American Assoc- 
iation for the Advancement of 
Science to study the impact of 
the war on the ecology of 
Vietnam. He has also made sub- 
sequent study trips to the region 
under the sponsorship of the 
Scientists’ Public Information 
Service, traveling to Laos and 
Cambodia as well as both North 
and South Vietnam. 

On Thursday, Dr. Pfeiffer 
will be discussing the findings 
made on his most recent trip 
to the area in 1971. His pres- 
entation will include an unusual 
collection of films and slides, 
made in Indochina in connec- 
tion with his research. 

All interested people are 
urged to attend this program, 
which is sponsored by the Santa 
Cruz chapter of Science for 
the People. — 


POETRY 
COMPETITION 


The National Poetry Press’ 
Spring Competition is now ac- 
cepting manuscripts. 

Any student attending either 
a junior or senior college is elig- 
ible to submit his/her verse. 
There is no limitation as to 
form or theme. Shorter works 
are preferred by the Board of 
Judges, because of space limi- 
tations. 

Each poem must be typed 
or printed on a separate sheet, 


Sale! 25 oer 


for limited time-famous lines 


Jonathan L 
ast hy london im, 


and must bear the name and 
hone address of the student 
as well as College address. 
Closing date for the subnis- 
sion of manuscripts is April 10. 


SCULPTURE 


There will be a sculpture 
exhibit by Kevin Mallery and 
Jeff Arnett in the Mezzanine 
Gallery at College V from Feb. 
19-26, 1-5 PM. 


The _installati t i 
be February 19. rom Wily 
PM. 

BAJA JAUNT 


The Conmunity Free School 
is planninga trip to Baja between 
the dates March 18 and April 2. 
It will be in the form of a com 
munal camping caravan. Organi- 
zational help, as well as a vehicle 
are needed. 


Anyone interested should 


contact the School as soon as 


possible. Call 476-5166 or 476- 
2867. 


HUMANITIES GRANTS 


The National Endowment for 
the Humanities has begun a pro- 
gram ‘of grants for support of 
humanities projects initiated and 
conducted by young people. 
NEH thereby becomes one of 
the few federal agencies so in- 
volved. 

March 17 has been set as 
the first deadline for ‘Youth- 
grants’. Applications for pro- 
jects scheduled to begin during 
the summer or fall of 1972 
should be in by this date. Pro- 
posals will be evaluated com 
paratively by a panel of young 
people prior to submission to 
the National Council on the Hu- 
manities, which makes final re- 
commendations on all applica- 
tions for Endowment grants. 

Further information about 
the program, including eligibil- 
ity, application procedures, and 
grant requirements is contained 


GET THE SAAB STORY AT... 


** Olds 


February 17, 1972 


charge from Youthgrants in the 
Humanities, Washington D.C 
20506 


NATURAL HISTORY 


If you have done any work 
on the Natural History of the 
Santa Cruz campus, e.g. the 
geology, ecology, birds or bugs— 
we would like to talk to you 
about it for possible use ina 
Spring qtr. course on the Nat- 
ural History of the S.C. Cam- 
pus. 


Contact Larry Kirkendall 


x5271 or Tod Keller 423-6252. 


BANGLA DESH 
BAZAAR 


The Friends of Bangla Desh 
is having a fund-raising sale 
called the Bangla Desh Bazaar. 
Runds will go toward returning 
Bengali refugees to their homes 
from camps in India. 

It will be held on Saturday, 
Feb. 26 at Messia Lutheran 


Church, 801 High Street corner 


of High and Spring from11 AM 
to 6 PM 

Donations of saleable items, 
such as books, records, clothes, 
crafts, food, etc. should be given 
to Ellen Gossen, 426-6732 at 
Stevenson College. 


SKI CLUB WEEK 


A new organization of Bay 
Area College Ski Clubs is spon- 
soring a Ski Carnival Week at 


Squaw Valley fromMarch 26 to 
March 31. Events will include 
Fun (Beer and wine), races, 
serious races (Slalaan, Giant Sla- 
laan and Internmural G.S.) and 

dances. Lodging and food (at 
Olynpic Village), lifts and events 
wil cost $77 for five days. 

Anyone interested can call Steve 
de Caccia at 426-5606 or in- 
quire at the Cultural and Rec- 
reational Activities Offi-~ « 


Fiat x Saab * Subaru 


1025 Water Street - Santa Cruz - 423-8898 


what you’re looking for!! 


Press Class Ads today!! 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with S5Ocents for the first 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
sell whatever it is you’re selling, rent your room, or find 


1 
d 
Special Added Attraction: For 25cents we'll say where ; 
you're going, when you’re going, where you can be reached, | 
and.who you are. Take advantage of the City on a Hill ' 

= 


in a brochure available without 


us 
-—— cCdlLendar 


OLLEGE NIGHT , 
Covell College Dining Hall / 5:30 pm 


LECTURE 
San Lorenzo River / Mike Johnson, California Dept. of 
Fish & Game / 8:00 PM / 313 Appl. Sci. 
AUDITIONS 7 ae 
Much Ado About Nothing/prepared scenes in pairs/ 


by appt only/x2974 '. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
AUDITIONS 
Much Ado About Nothing/prepared scenes in pairs/ 
by appt only/x2974 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
LECTURE 


ALAN CHADWICK, Horticulturist / Student Garden 
Project / “The Philosophical Art of Horticulture” / 
Science Lecture Hall 3 / 10:00 am to 12:00 noon / No 
fee 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall / 6:00 pm 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
DR. J. VALENTINE, UC Davis / ‘Global Tectonics and 
History of Life” / Room 165, Applied Sciences / 4:00 
pm / No fee 


INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
GRANT McCONNELL, Professor of Politics / “The 
Transformation of American Politics?” / Science Lecture 
Hall 3 / 8:00 pm/ No fee 

COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill College Dining Hall / 6:45 pm 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


DRAMA 
A SHOW: “DEE-DEE AND BILLIE” (First of four per- 
formances) With Denise Leader and Bill Sheets / Studio 
Theatre, Perforning Arts / 8:00 to 11:00 pm / Donations 
will be accepted at the door 


CLASS ADS” 


FOR SALE LOST 


Closeout of thousands of quali- | LOST: Suede-type desert boots 
ty hardcover and _ paperback } (called ‘‘Wallabees” at College 
books, .25¢ and 50¢ each. Good | V Lounge during carnival. Size 
Vibes Bookstore, 585 Lighthouse — 10. Grl’s (like guy’s). Left on 
Ave, Monterey 372-5110. Hours: J closet shelf. reward. An Mc- 

Sundays, 9 am-7 am, Mondays § Dowell, x4158. (pd. 2/17) 


thru Thursdays 2:30-9:30 pm | Lost: One. black wallet in’ Sci. 
until weare closed out. Come 


Lec area. Contains reg card, id 
take a look. Buy a book. (pd.] card, drivers license, etc. Very 
cD tne nero oS re nn important, please bring to Press 
Must sell or trade my faithful | office 302 Appl. Sci. or call 
1 2-string guitar, around $100 oF Ae ee eerie 
trade for a nylon 6-string or ? } NSTRUCTION 
Cristof Maier x4326 (pd. 2/17) rescagestenisencseseeneenee 
Singer Featherweight Sewing Ma- | KARATE- a ee 
chine. 4 yrs. old. Excellent con- | fense in a modern studio. Pri- 
dition. buttonholer attachnent. 


vate and group classes. Special 
$75. Call Karin x2861, 8-5 week- J Classes for women. 1226 Soquel 
days. (pd. 2/17) 


Ave. Santa Cruz (near Seabright 


Ave.). 426-8800. (pd 3/2) 
Free Puppy. Tan mixed terrier, Lect as ah 
five month old female. Has shots, SERVICES 
bed, leash. Housebroken, very 


SANE. weatinel, Hann TA: Olean 
gentle. 429-4235, Kate. (pd.2/17) | LYPIns Service. Exp. in 


tation, master’s theses and all 
RIDE NEEDED 


other papers. Fast and accurate 
Ride Needed to LA or San Luis ses Sra Messer, 688- 
Obispo Feb. 18. Sue Baake, 426- | ©219- ® 


ee Ree cra aene ee **"“ROOM FOR RENT 


NE D RIDER Seeucesseeseececaeasseeesecan 


SSSSSSSSeeeseeeceecseaueseces Room for Rent in old Victorian 
Need riders to San Francisco | house near downtown. $35/mo., 
Monday, 2/21, at 9:00 am or | plus utilities. Gay person pre- 
so. Call Mtlinda, x4151. ferred. Call 426-7822. ( 
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BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer. 


A 90-day emergency freeze 
on demolition of historic build- 
ings and tree-cutting is being 
considered by the Santa Cruz 
city planning commission. 

Discussed at their Feb. 10 
meeting, the law would stipu- 


late that all buildings built be-— 


fore a date such as 1900 could 
not be demolished without a 
special permit. ‘ 

The conmission felt this con- 
ception to be preferable to com 


. piling a list of individually desig- 


nated buildings. : 

“We don’t want to take a 
chance on having missed sone- 
thing,” said Santa Cruz city plan- 
ning director Neal Walton. 

It was decided that it would 
be better to have two separate 
ordinances, one for trees and 
one for houses. No ordinance 
preventing destruction of natural 
landmarks was discussed. 

The criteria to be applied, 
for example, to individual trees 


would be sonething like “any . 


tree with diameter 12 inches, 
30 inches above the ground, shall 
not be cut without a permit.” 
A previous attempt to start a 
tree ordinance had been unsuc- 
cessful. A 

One problem connected with 
the possible law is that it would 
apply on a city-wide basis rather 
than nerely being limited to a 
“historical zone” as is the case 
in many cities. 

To give the conmission sone 
idea of the present threat to 
Santa Cruz’s unique old buildings 
a short list was prepared for them 
by Cutts of sone of those build- 
ings whose future is in doubt. 

Following are brief accounts 
of four of them: 

o The endangered McHugh 
and Bianchi grocery building, 
located at the corner of Pacific 
and Mission. Owned by Golden 
West Savings and Loan, it was 
originally scheduled to be razed 
this year to make way for a new 
Golden West office. 

Gelden West has recently as- 
serteil that it will not destroy 
the structure “indiscriminately”. 
Built in the late 1880’s it is a 
,aarvelously preserved specimen 
of Victorian frame conmercial 
architecture --a vanishing species. 

o' The McCray Hotel at the 


90-DAY FREEZE ON DEMOLITION? 


At 333 Locust Street. 


corner of 3rd and Front Sts. on 
Beach Hill. 

The hotel was constructed 
sonetime in either the 1860’s 
or 1870’s by a physician as a 
present to his wife. Its battered 
exterior turreted, and finished 
off with a mansard roof gives on- 
ly a hint of the former elegance 
of the three-story structure. 

The 30 room house has fun- 
ctioned’ both as a private resi- 
dence’ and as a hotel ‘in its 
varigated career. 

In the 1890’s it was named 
the “Sunshine Villa’, and was 
opened. by a wealthy business 
man. Fis wife was instrumental 
in planning the gay “Venetian 
Water carnivals’”—financed by 
the husband. 

For these extravaganzas the 
San Lorenzo river was dammed 
near its outlet for an elaborate 
festival involving, among other 
things, fireworks, boats light and 
bands. 

The McCray Hotel property, 


February 17, 1972 
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Drawing by John Chase 


a choice piece of land, is cur- 
rently ‘up for sale. 

o The Briggs house, a mas- 
sive three story building, vintage 
1879, is at fhe corner of West- 
cliff Dr. and Santa Cruz St. 
Originally built as a sunmer hone 
it sits on a large, valuable piece 
of property. The owner has ex- 
pressed no interest in saving it. 
The current asking price for it is 
high enough that any buyer of 
the property would likely have 
to demolish the house in order 
to build sone thing yielding a 
greater return on his investment. 

o 333 Locust St. is a large 
white Victorian mansion, nicely 
detailed. It is directly adjacent to 
the Santa Cruz city hall addition. 
The city owns the property and 
should it further expand its of- 
fices the house might well go. 

These are only 4 of the many 
other similar Santa Cruz build- 
ings whose future may likewise 
hinge on the passage of the 
90 day ordinance. 


LICK 


From Page 2 

ies in astronony and astrophys- 
ics. 11 of the members devote 
80% of their time to research 
and 20% to teaching. 5-6 mem- 
bers devote 80% or their time to 
teaching and the rest_to-research. 

At present, there are 20-25 
graduate students in astronony 
at Santa Cruz. 

No undergraduate major in 
astronony is offered at UCSC. 


According to Dr. Kraft, ‘it is 


preferable to obtain a B.S. in 
physics and to then do graduate 
work in astronony, since such a 
strong background in physics is 
essential for the study. Several 
undergraduate courses in astron- 


omy are offered, however. As- 


tronony 1 has been a highly pop- 
ular course with science and non- 
science majors alike. 

‘Dr. Kraft, who obtained his 
Ph.D. at Berkeley and did his 
thesis research at Lick Observa- 
tory, is visibly enthusiastic about 
new happenings in astronony. 
“It’s where the action is,” he 
says. 

“Working in sone of the sci- 
ences now is like having to dig 


a mine 2,000 feet into the ground 


and struggle away,” says Kraft. 


“But researchers in astronomy are 


like chickens in a barnyard look- 
-ing for seeds—only they scratch 
a little bit and find gold nuggets 
instead. With imagination and 
skill, it is easy to discover sone- 
thing new and interesting and 


- important!” 


Kraft states that many differ- 


ent types of research are being 
done at Santa Cruz. Studies on 


such things as the chemical comp- 


osition of stars, the theoretical 
evolution of stars (models of 


stellar molecules are built\ and_ 


nuclear processes allowed to go 
on. Scientists then study how 
the processes change with time.) 
relativity and cosmology, explo- 
sive events in gallactic nuclei, 
the strange properties of rotating 
stars, gravitational waves sim- 


ilar to electromagnetic waves, and 


the evolution of galaxies are be- 
ing conducted. 


Dr. Kraft points out that stud- 
ies in astrometry, regarding the 


precise measurements of the po- 
sitions and motions of stars on 
the sky, have been analyzed with 
instrunents. at UCSC with an 
accuracy 2-3 times better than 
ever before obtained. 
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McGOVERN CAUCUS 


FromFront Page 


The Chisholm delegates. in- 
cluded Mel Cox, Sol Alamillo, 
Jo Irvine (all UCSC students), 
and Sy Rochins, Myra McLough- 


‘lin, Sam Bloom James Kyler, 


Clair Delano and Skip Kelley. 


MUSKIE 


The Muskie caucus attracted 
97 voters all apparently exdited 
by the prospects of new reform. 
Sone questioned the possibility 
of this caucus being controlled 


‘by a particular pressure group 


which attended in exorbitant 
nunbers, while others wondered. 
if the wonen, youth, and mi- 
norities would run in sufficient 
nunbers to achieve the required 
balance. 

The Muskie delegates selected 
(including 2 extra delegates be- 
cause of a 3-way tie for last 
place) were Alice Santana, Kim 
Cranston (a UCSC student), Sal- 
ly Gutierrez, Manuel Olivas, Os- 
car Lawson, Marion Robotti, 
Harry Clackson, Charles Page, 
James Bell (a fellow of Merrill 
College) Russell Hansel, Chris- 
tina Lund, and James Lizin. 


YORTY 


The most nysterious of the 
caucuses was that of Los Ange- 
les’ Mayor Sam Yorty. Original- 
ly scheduled to take place at the 
El Camino Mobile Hone Park 
in Marina, the caucus proved 
to be nonexistent when press 
reporters arrived that Saturday 


morning. When the manageress 


was questioned as to the where- 
abouts of the recreation room 
in which the Yorty caucus was 
to be held, she replied, ‘‘Who’s 
Yorty?” Inquiries at other trailer 
courts resulted in similar re- 
sponses. It was later discovered 
that two days earlier the caucus 
had been ‘“‘moved’”’ to Moro Bay. 


GOP PROCEDURE 


The new state law which set 
up the procedure for the caucus 
apply only to Democrats. The 
Republican Convention delegates 
from California will be chosen 
by a three-man committee ap- 


‘ pointed by Ronald Reagan. 


Students interested in working 
in the various presidential cam- 
paigns should coritact: 

o Chisholm—Jo Irvine 426- 


- 8380 


o McGovern—John Laird 426- 
2875; Steve Cramer x4264 

o Muskie—Kim Cranston 335- 
5140; Robert Plunkett x4318. 


LEE RESIGNS 


Special to the Press 


University of California Pres- 
ident Charles J. Hitch announced 
on February 14 the resignation 
of Dr. Philip R. Lee as Chan- 
cellor of the UC San Francisco 
campus, effective when his suc- 
cessor is appointed. 

Dr. Lee will continue as a 
member of the faculty of the 
UCSF School of Medicine. 


DO YOU WANT TO KEEP» 
THE QUARTER SYSTEM? 


or do you want semesters? 


A poll of student opinion 
regarding this issue 
will be taken March 1—3 | 


Results will be submitted to the 
Committee on Educational Policy 


If you care , PARTICIPATE! 


if you would like to help organize, 
call jay walker at 423—0175 


